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To Begin Again 


To portray the humanitarian efforts of agencies who assist Americans in 
recovering from the damages and losses of a natural disaster is the object 
of this special issue. When faced with desolation and destruction, it is the 
American spirit, energy and determination that enable its beleaguered 

& citizens to meet the challenge ‘‘to begin again.”’ 


The President's disaster recovery program, posited in HUD’s Federal 

Disaster Assistance Administration, has some important problems to 

meet. Our first is to help people in less time. We must see that our 

application process is simplified and geared first to the disaster affected 4 ; 
citizens. Hopefully, rather than a blizzard of papers, the disaster applicant het s = < ey ey 
will soon see but a single form. ; 


Also, | wholeheartedly believe that greater emphasis should be given to 
hazard mitigation. Only through sensible regulation of land use and build- 
ing standards can we reduce the vulnerability of people and property. 
Prevention and preparedness are alternatives to disaster relief. We have 
too long relied on the notion of simply repairing, frequently more than 
once, the damage wrought by natural disasters. Instead, we should take 
we quate steps to ensure that destruction potential is either minimized or 

# prevented before the next disaster occurs. 


Local and State governments also play an important role in disaster re- 
covery. Two stories in this issue deal with recovery programs which were 
run without Federal participation except for funding. In both cases, the 
programs were immensely successful — so promising — we want to en- 
courage that sort of recovery for the future. 


The articles in this issue are meant to share some of the experiences and 
successes of this disaster assistance program. The recovery agencies, 
humanitarian relief organizations, and thousands of volunteers have all 
contributed their time and energy to help Americans in need. I respect- 
fully add my thanks for a job well done; you typify the caring generosity 
of Americans everywhere. 


William H. Wilcox, Administrator, FDAA 
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To Begin Again 


Of Fear, Love, Charlatans and Samaritans: Major natural disasters 
have one thing in common — tragedy that touches many area residents 
in varying degrees of intensity. The lead story in this month’s issue 
of Challenge! highlights the measure of tragedy in well known 
disaster stricken areas. 


On Being a Disaster Specialist 


Father Steve: A General Patton in a Cleric’s Collar: The role of 
Father Steve Slavik during the aftermath of the Johnstown, Pa., flood 
is highlighted. While many area residents find themselves in selfless, 
missionary roles in the wake of natural catastrophes, a few — such as 
Father Slavik — are heralded for their special brand of leadership. 
Father Slavik was such a leader. 


Journey to Johnstown: A Pilgrim Reflects 

Norman Rockwell, Where Were You? 

Hurricane 

Susan Bullard: The Government’s Compassionate Face 
Disaster Assistance Centers 

The Morning After — Hope in Tomorrow 


The City in the Sky: Storm Damaged Village Rebuilt 
by Hopi Residents 


Wisconsin Tackles Disaster Housing 


Before the Deluge: The economic consequences of major natural 
disasters — ninety percent of which are caused by flooding — can be 
devastating for residents and businesses. For roughly ten years, 
protection against uncovered losses has been available to homeowners 
and businesses. The philosophy of the Flood Insurance Program and 


the scope of its coverage are detailed in this issue of Challenge! 
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Of Fear, Love, 
Charlatans and 
Samaritans 


by John Borden 


Floods, tornadoes, damaging winds and end- 
less driving rain are the cause. The story of a 
disaster is one of tragedy and love, life and 
death, measurables and immeasurables, anx- 
iety, calm, abandonment, terror, loss, sorrow, 
joy, sights and insights, charlatans and 
Samaritans. 


Floods in southeastern Minnesota at Roch- 
ester, Winona and Austin, and tornadoes in 
central and northwestern Minnesota caused at 
least 17 deaths, 12 from drownings, one from 
electrocution and four from high winds. 


An infant was killed when a tornado toppled 
his trailer home; a man was electrocuted as he 
touched a pipe in his flooding basement; 
drownings occurred when vehicles were swept 
off roads or plunged into the dark torrents 
when a bridge or a road was out; one man died 
trying to retrieve tires that were floating away; 
four women in a Rochester rest home died 
when the power failed and their elevator de- 
scended into the water-filled basement. 


A Rochester flood victim suffered the loss of 
her home in the flood and looters stole power 
tools and several hundred dollars squirreled in 
the family cash box. Newspaper stories 
warned of unscrupulous contractors offering 
questionable home repairs. 


But the good fur outweighed the bad. Thou- 
sands of volunteers came hundreds of miles to 
help. Neighbors rescued neighbors, often by 
using boats with outboard motors cruising 
black waters that once were streets and lawns. 
July ’78 in Minnesota 

It was a year since the disastrous floods in 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania and many of the 
volunteers who had served so valiantly there 
came to help in Rochester. 


**... the dirtiest of work was 
mucking out, washing, cleaning, 


and disinfecting — getting homes 
back to liveable conditions.”’ 


The Red Cross, the Volunteers of America, 
church groups, the Salvation Army along with 
a joint effort by the Church of the Bretheren 
and the Mennonites produced 750 volunteers 
from a dozen States who completed nearly 400 
projects that ranged from carting off debris, 
carrying out pails of mud, shoveling ooze, 
pumping water out of basements, doing light 
repairs and rebuilding. But the dirtiest of work 
was mucking out, washing, cleaning, and dis- 
infecting—getting homes back to liveable 
conditions. 


Volunteers of All Ages 


Age made little difference as far as the volun- 
teers were concerned. A 71-year-old grand- 
mother loaded trucks, cooked and cleaned for 
the Red Cross. A five-year-old served sand- 
wiches. A well organized crew of Cub Scouts 
and Girl Scouts from Rochester area schools 
came to the Federal-State Disaster Field Office 
to collate and staple government information 
and loan application forms that were used at 
Disaster Assistance Centers. 


Two girls from Ostrander, Minnesota donated 
their $12.26 profits from a lemonade stand to 
the American Red Cross **to help Rochester 
disaster victims.”’ A 15-year-old Boy Scout 
ham radio operator missed camp this year. He 
was too busy! He was “‘on the air’’ up to 20 
hours per day coordinating Red Cross work 
between headquarters and mobile units. When 
not tied to the radio, he changed his clothes 
and helped dig mud out of a neighbor's 
basement. 





Profession had little to do with volunteer help. 
Everybody got involved in the mission. 
Truckers, nurses, businessmen, housewives, 
farmers, government workers, realtors—every- 
one. Someone in a Red Cross kitchen con- 
cluded that there must have been a machine 
cutting baloney for sandwiches as he noted the 
even slices. As it turned out it was the firm and 
experienced hand of a Mayo surgeon. 


Neighbors became friends. Old walls that keep 
people apart came down. With the bad, much 
good surfaced. 


Numbers can’t really tell much, but in the first 
10 days in Olmstead County alone there were 
2,725 Red Cross volunteers serving in many 
varied ways. The Red Cross served over 
56,000 meals and sheltered 725 persons. 


Nearly 700 autos were lost in the Rochester 
flood. Two thousand truckloads of debris were 
hauled away in the first three days following 











“The aged and infirm lost their 
feelings of security. Sometimes they 
seem puzzled; stunned and 
confused.” 


the flood, most of it by volunteers. In addition 
2,193 single-family homes, 267 multiple- 
family dwellings and eight mobile homes were 
made unliveable by the flood. Sixteen large 
businesses and 150 smaller ones were at least 
temporarily out of operation because of water. 


For a while laundries and cleaners struggled to 
catch up with demand. There was a run on film 
used to document damage claims, and a run 
too on cleaning supplies—mops, hoes, brooms, 
rakes, buckets, lye, detergents, submersible 
pumps, and vacuum cleaners. 


Damaged Assessed 


There were three feet of water in the Mayo 
Civic auditorium. Water reached the ceiling at 
the clubhouse at the golf course. Someone, 
anyone had to do the cleaning. Volunteers did 
it. The golf course itself looked like the Sahara 
Desert. Sand and silt covered much of the 
fairways and greens. It was like one giant 
sandtrap. 


But figures and lists can’t tell the story. Many 
lost loved ones and homes, irreplaceable keep- 
sakes and memories—photos, records, furni- 
ture, and jewelry went forever downstream in 
the muck and mire 


The aged and infirm lost their feelings of 
security. Sometimes they seem puzzled; 
stunned and confused. They needed help in 
filling out forms and reorienting their lives. 


Rochester was statewide headquarters for the 
current disaster because much of the damage 
was in Rochester and Olmsted County. But the 
disaster was statewide. Of the 17 officially 
designated disaster stricken counties, 12 are in 
the southeastern corner of the State, one in 
central Minnesota and four in the northwestern 
portion. 


The cleanup progressed, the work continued 
for some time. It takes months and years to 
rebuild roads, buildings and parks. A good tree 
can take 50 years. A lifetime cannot restore 
other losses. 


Mr. Borden ts a public information officer in 
Chicago, FDAA. 
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On Being a 
Disaster Specialist 


by Susie Bullard 


The life of a disaster specialist. It’s never easy, 
because nothing worth doing ever ts. It’s ex- 
hausting, because it takes 25 hours a day to 
help put a life back together. It’s frustrating, 
because there aren’t 25 hours in a day. But 
most of all, it’s rewarding, because you know 
you ve cared and your caring has helped. 


As a disaster specialist for the FDAA, you're a 
caring and committed person. When all is 
calm, you work in one of | 1 offices across the 
United States, from Boston to Seattle, from 
D.C. to Dallas. Your days are filled with 
phone calls, paperwork, training sessions, 
interaction with State and Federal agencies, 
assistance in preparation of legislation and 
other duties well known to the Federal Govern- 
ment. All this in preparation for the job you're 
really there to do. 


And then, disaster strikes. A devastating flood, 
a killer tornado, or a merciless hurricane — an 
act of nature which has destroyed property and 
uprooted lives, leaving little hope for 
tomorrow. 


You become that hope. You also become up- 
rooted from family and friends — to joina 
team of disaster specialists from all over the 
country. A team which becomes an arm of the 
Federal Government reaching out to those in 
need. 


It’s not easy to work ina dingy office tempo- 
rarily set up in the basement of a Post Office or 
an abandoned school or warehouse in the dis- 
aster area. It’s not easy to work 20 hours a day 
with no sleep and little food. It’s not easy to 
see the pain and suffering of your fellow man. 
It's not easy to explain to your family that 
you Il call them on Christmas. But you do care 
and you are committed. . . to the people in 
trouble and to the job of showing them hope in 
tomorrow. It’s not easy. . 
worth doing ever is. 


. because nothing 


Ms. Bullard is a Public Information Officer in 
the Atlanta Region, FDAA. 


Father Steve: 
A General Pattonina 
Cleric’s Collar 


by John P.. Coleman 


This story was written in the first few weeks 
after the Johnstown Flood, summer 1977. 


If there were no Steve Slavik — Father Steve 
Slavik — someone would invent one. But 
mystically conjuring up a Slavik would have 
fallen short — far short — of reality. Imagina- 
tion just could not have conceived such a 
person. 


Father Steve is a man for this season, a 
General Patton ina cleric’s collar and boots, 
and the sole rallying point of a battle line 
drawn in a heavily Croatian ethnic neighbor- 
hood called Cambria City in flood-battered 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Cambria City, for topographical reasons, took 
flood water at such a frightening speed that it 
didn’t merely swirl around the homes but 
sought weak spots and windows, shoved debris 
through the breeches and roared straight 
ahead. Those residents still on first floors 























quickly found themselves in neck high water 
as they fought to gain the second floor. As the 
waters retreated, more mud and debris were 
dropped and flowed into the basements and 
low spots of the community. Several weeks 
later there was still no gas. Perhaps 2 or 3 
weeks before restoration portotoilets stood like 
sentinels on every corner and the stark devasta- 
tion of hundreds of lives was evident. Homes 
still disgorged sewage-laden water when lath 
and plaster or drywall was removed from the 
basement and first floor wood frame houses. It 
isn’t pleasant to view, much less live there in 
what was your home. 


Enter Father Slavik, | 1-year pastor of small 
St. Rochus Catholic Church, 8th and Chestnut. 
This mid-fortyish round-faced priest holds 
forth on his corner of the world and directs a 
well organized disaster recovery effort like a 
seasoned military commander. With only a 
water-soaked battlefield commission stuffed 
into his baggy green work pants — pants that 
seem to barely hang on to a rather bulging 
waist. Father Steve directs 16 block captains 
responsible for all kinds of recovery activities. 
His counter attack is against the heavily 
damaged flood zone that encompasses the 10 
avenues and 400 families, about 1400 souls, a 
good part of Cambria City. And he leads that 
effort with the verve and sometimes earthy 
language of a Patton! 


You can't forget Father especially after follow- 
ing him a few hours several weeks after that 
fateful July 20 when almost a foot of rain sent 
torrents of water to batter the city and the sur- 
rounding eight-county area. In the dead of 
night, five dams ruptured and the Governor 
applied for and received help from the Presi- 
dent. Record floods of 1889 and 1936 were 
now matched again in 1977 and some thought 
the town could well go down for good, the 
third time. But as far as Steve’s section of 
Cambria City’s fate was concerned, it just 
wasn't going to happen. 


“Slavik. . . holds forth on his 
corner of the world and directs a well 
organized disaster recovery effort 
like a seasoned military 
commander.” 
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Here’s why. 


Father begins his day with a too small brown 
plaid brimmed hat, size 72, touched off by a 
perky yellow sport feather on the side and 
perched on his balding head. Wearing work 
boots, black short-sleeved cleric’s shirt and 
collar, open at the neck, and the baggy green 
pants, he swings into action. He started that 
way every day since nine to fourteen feet of 
dirty, swirling flood waters scoured and now 
marinates his town. The day after the flood, he 
says, he began shoveling mud out of his 
heavily damaged church, school, nuns’ con- 
vent and rectory, plus a ruined Ceramics Art 
Center building just like everybody else. Then 
he soon found he was telling people, ** You do 
this and you do that.’ 


To an outsider, it looks somewhat like a scene 
from **Wonderful Town” starring Jimmy 
Stewart, who happens to be a native of the 
area. At noon, Father meets the mayors of 
Niles, Ohio and Brigantine, New Jersey and 
their city delegations to accept cash donations, 
canned goods, emergency cleaning supplies, 
and tools that are unloaded from semi-trucks 
into the Art Center building. The TV cameras 
churn as bearded Amish form a line to pass the 
material, bucket brigade style, into the 1908 
built former slaughter house. Father's young 
assistant, Father James D. Zatalava, °*J.D.” 
for short, takes a spot in the line with Nick 
Bondy. Bondy is one of the block captains, a 


32-year veteran of the furnaces of Bethlehem 
Steel now out of work. The closed and heavily 
damaged plant is financially rocky, and offi- 
cials are planning to reopen, if at all, with a 
cutback of some 3500 jobs. 


Together with a young minister with a red 
baseball cap from the Lutheran Disaster Relief 
Committee and the mayor of Johnstown, they 
accept the monies and supplies, then split the 
respective checks on camera as the pleased 
visiting mayors look on. Father absent- 
mindedly grabs a bag of supplies from the 
truck deck and while talking to a block captain 
about two missing wheelbarrows that distress 
him, he assures his captain they will show up, 
someone else is surely using them. Father says 
jokingly, “If not, we won't hang you from a 
big tree, just a little one!’” He passes the line of 
Amish and his blue-jeaned assistant and carries 
the supplies to the building door himself. 


As he walks back to the church corner, two 
parishoners greet him, another young man 
stops Father to ask directions on delivery of 
some of the newly arrived supplies, and a 
pretty middle-aged lady in cut off jeans and a 
T-shirt that says “*Let’s get the mud out ** car- 
ries a tray of food to her home from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross feeding station in the basement 
of the damaged church. She says. **Bless 
you’’ to Father as she passes by. He nods and 
smiles. Several more ladies pass on their way 
to the tables set by the front of the church 
where a sign proclaims ** Volunteer 
Registration and Work Assignment Here.” 
One tired and muddied lady. noticing the 
reporters and TV cameras, says to her friends, 
“Tt [had known they were going to be here 
again, | would have put on a clean blouse!” 


As a Pittsburgh Sanitary Department water 
truck makes a second spraying run down the 
often dust-choked narrow street by the church, 
two well dressed men approach Father. Clean- 
ing chemical salesmen, they hand him busi- 
ness cards and begin to pitch him on why he 


“To an outsider, it looks somewhat 
like a scene from’ Wonderful Town, 
starring Jimmy Stewart. . .”’ 
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should buy some of their wares. Father Steve, 
with his own money, bought five new steam 
cleaners, a spray machine, and related mecha- 


nical marvels that are being used by volunteers 


in home after home following the hard work- 
ing mud-and-miuck teams that precede them. 
He already has been using a product that costs 


him twice as much as the peddlers promise. He 


eyes them suspiciously and says, *‘Where 
were you two weeks ago? Another company 
was here with samples we could try out.” 
Father then matches them word for word, in 
their own jargon, on the chemical plusses of 
the products and the particular bacteriological 
challenges of removing even the slightest 
traces of sewerage-contaminated water that 
now taints every home in his town. Put off a 
bit by Father’s knowledge of their own chemi- 
cal portfolio, they become somewhat apolo- 
getic and defensive. Father challenges them: 
**Send me a 5- gallon can and I'll use it. If it’s 
no good I'll burn ya!"* They leave abruptly, 
especially after someone nearby suggests they 
should donate it or offer a special reduced 
price. As they move away, Father says he just 
bought a second order of 120 gallons of the 
first stuff this morning, and *‘I don’t know 
where I'll get the 900 some dollars to pay 

for it.”’ 


While this conversation winds down, a huge 
man with an orange hard hat moves up on a 
reporter from a newspaper, still on the 

scene. He wears a shiny steel crucifix and a 
stick-em tag on the hard hat that says Lutheran 
Disaster Relief. He tells the reporter: *‘Send 
me electricians. I need five of them. I had 
some but they had to go home. That’s OK, 
they did good work. Now I need some more. 
Do you know any?’’ The reporter mumbles 
something judged worthless by the orange hat; 
he moves over to Father for further conversa- 
tion, then departs smiling. 


After a brief discussion by the school with the 
Parish secretary Rita Fishter, about use of the 
flood monies just presented to him, she leaves 
with a mental list of things Father wants done. 
A bright articulate but tired lady, she pauses 
and exclaims excitedly while pointing to the 
second floor window, **‘Oh look, my spider 
plants are having babies — I’ve been watching 


for them for weeks and | forgot about them!*’A 


few nearby people, munching Red Cross kiel- 
basa sausage sandwiches, examine the tiny 
new signs of life on the plant, smile, and con- 
tinue munching the tasty Polish treat. 


Another shirt and tie man with a clipboard 
walks up to Father. He is the adjuster from the 
Federal Flood Insurance ready to continue his 
survey of the damaged church properties. The 
policy, taken out only three months before the 
waters went wild over Johnstown, is a bright 
ray of hope to Father. Like many others, 
following the heavy January snows in New 
York and Pennsylvania, they decided to pur- 
chase a policy for the parish buildings. He 
signs a survey sheet and tells the reporter, **I 
just paid the first three months premium less 
than a month before the flood.’* The reporter 
glances skyward and comments that someone 
was working for him. Father Steve says 
nothing. 


Walking to the temporary second floor office 
that used to be his assistant’s counseling room 
for the University of Pittsburgh branch where 
Father **J.D.”* is the Catholic Chaplain, he 
looks at the past. *‘When I arrived here 11 
years ago the church was $1200 in debt and I 
had $250 cash on hand. Then we got things 
going. I took my choir kids to Chicago to sing 
a folk Mass, which is still very popular here, 
we repointed the church and eight years ago we 
went into the ceramics business with $250 and 
five people who donated their time. We set up 
a nonprofit structure, employed 15 people and 
last year grossed $65,000. We had our eye on 
a record $82,000 year and now we’ ve lost the 
building and almost a thousand molds. The 
molds have to be destroyed because they ab- 
sorb liquids. Sewerage contaminated flood 
waters have gone all through them. The 
mechanical equipment is shot as well. And just 
when things were really looking good.’’ He 
goes on, rather sadly, *‘I didn’t ever want this 
to become a bingo parish and it didn’t happen 
here.”” 


As Father Slavik passes the church door, 
Father J.D. is finishing saying a rather late 
noon Mass for blue-jeaned and muddy-shoed 
participants. It is August I5th, the Feast of the 
Assumption and a Holy Day of Obligation for 
Catholics. Resplendent in immaculate white 


“Mennonite Disaster Relief 

workers, some of the grandest people 
in the world who come down for 
miles to help in every disaster in 
America.” 


above his blue-jeans and boots, the bottom of 
his vestments completes an architecturally per- 
fect perspective with the high water mark on 
the sides of the church pews. As he raises his 
arms at the moment of consecration, priest and 
host form a startling exclamation point for the 
ever-bustling street scene that swirls relent- 
lessly on the sidewalk outside. 


Later, in the rectory command post, Father 
removes his hat and slouches onto a black 
couch, a diet-pepsi in his hands. Block cap- 
tains pop in and out with requests for this and 
that, nuns in blue jeans pass through with word 
about tasks well underway or emerging priori 
ties that need attention, others bring news of 
need to order more food for the feeding opera- 
tion in the church, and what have you! The 
Red Cross medical first aid and counseling 
service next door in the convent demands some 
attention on a point or two, and the phone rings 
constantly. Father takes some calls and tells 
the pretty young volunteer what he wants done 
on the others. (“*Her father owns the best ice 
cream store in town,”’ he confides to 

the reporter. ) 
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One caller draws the first furrow of the day to 
Father Steve's brow. This is a call tor help 
from Johnstown City. It is a request from some 
Community Action people to send the Amish 
to look at a building across from the Mayor's 
command post, with an eye towards cleaning it 
up. Moving to the edge of the couch, Father 
says to the caller, “I don’t have much compas- 
sion for that situation. A few hours ago I saw 
30 or 40 people sitting around on the Swank 
Building steps across from the Carnegie Build 
ing. Cant someone organize those people?” 
Hanging up, he comments to the effect that he 
isn’t sending the Amish **down there.”” 


Another similar tale picked up several days 
earlier was then recalled by the reporter. 
Mennonite Disaster Relief workers, some of 
the grandest people in the world who come for 
miles to help in every disaster in America, 
were quietly working on a home in a row of 
heavily damaged houses in a hard hit portion 
of the town. The story goes that the home- 
owner worked side—by—side with the Men- 
nonites to restore his property. Next door, for 
several days, the neighbor sat on his porch 
(porch sitting is an avocation in Jownstown) 
and watched them. He was not cleaning his 
home, but apparently merely waiting for immi- 
nent help. 


As the Mennonites finished their tedious and 
back-breaking efforts they moved their tools 
and hard-working selves two doors down. 
There they joined another homeowner who 
was already laboring vigorously to begin his 
life again. 

By mid-afternoon — 14 problems later — three 
young steelworkers stop by to ask Father to 
support them in keeping their jobs in the face 
of proposed Bethlehem Steel cutbacks. They 
request that he give the invocation at a planned 
rally several days hence. Father delivered a 
basic lecture in Economics I to a splinter group 
of young Turks from the regular steelworkers 
union. *‘What’s your objective?’ *‘To get our 
jobs back,” they said. Father counseled them, 
**Maybe it’s good if they pull out. If they can’t 
take leadership in the middle of a flood who 
needs them? We'll be more diversified without 
them.*’ The steel workers discuss the obliga- 


Christ’s right arm and crucifix 
wood has been severed. . . it’s been 
there for days.” 


tions of family and the obvious immediate 
bread and butter issues. Father counters that 
you can't take on Bethlehem Steel by march- 
ing on them. He says that if you don’t like 
them and you want to get something done, you 
must organize all your energies to do it. He 
counsels, **Perhaps you should say “Look, 
Bethlehem, if you don’t want it (a stake in the 
future of the city), get the hell out’. Then you 
can diversify, like Altoona did. They used to 
be a one industry town (railroad), and now 
they are diversified.’ The strong young men 
depart rather quizzically. 


“She moves slowly down Chestnut, 


with a bucket in one hand, a purse 
dangling from her other arm.” 


Hat on, he’s up and moving again out on his 
street, talking to anyone and everyone. Stand- 
ing by the convent railing, he chats with 
several tall black recovery workers who are 
sitting on a huge park picnic bench which is 
boldly situated to one side of the street. 
Recovery vehicles, Salvation Army cars and a 
steady stream of trucks loaded with every 
manner of furniture and equipment edge warily 
through narrow Chestnut Street. 


An elderly lady walks by, touches Father's 
sleeve and says **Boy, Father, take it easy, life 
is too short.** ““OK, Josephine,”* says Father. 
**Thanks for sending the girls over to help 
me,’ she says as she moves slowly down 
Chestnut with a bucket in one hand, a purse 
dangling from her other arm. **OK, 
Josephine,” Father concludes. When asked, 
Father tells the reporter he doesn’t know what 
the workers did for Josephine, saying, **I just 
send them. . . They all think I dispatch them 
personally. I’m not used to this kind of thing. 
A man could become a dictator, couldn't he?”’ 


Later, while sitting in a car saleman’s room 
waiting to take delivery of a small pick-up 
truck purchased with flood donations, he 
explains what it will do. *‘The nuns have been 
carrying all manner of things in their 

arms — for blocks — everyone has. Furniture is 
now coming in from all over — and the 
government kits for families. We've got stuff 
stored here and at a second location. We've 
got to move it out fast to these people, anybody 
who needs it. Some of the people need 
everything. We help them figure out what they 
need and then deliver it.”’ 
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. . . the man in charge of St. 
Rochus’ tiny bastion. . . is tough 
enough and compassionate enough 
and yet humble enough to see them 


through. 
mad... 


. the flood waters gone 


> 
”” 








Father explains who St. Rochus was, and the 
circle closes. A French-born saint around the 
13th Century, he gave away all of his inherited 
possessions at age 17 and took to sackcloth and 
ashes. He became known for his love and 
charity toward the sick. From those activities 
stemmed his gift for healing, once healing 
Cardinal Anglic, the Pope’s brother. When a 
plague struck and many were dying, he chose 
the forest when he, too, became sick, so that 
he would not take a hospital bed from someone 
else. Legend has it he was nursed back to 
health by a kind stranger and his dog who dis- 
covered him near death. In Italy, he is vener- 
ated for his arrest of the Ferrara plague of 
1439, which was attributed to his intercession. 


Just as surely, St. Rochus Church in Cambria 
City is squarely situated in a Plague, not of the 
body, but of flood waters gone mad. And the 
man in charge of St. Rochus’ tiny bastion on 
8th and Chestnut is tough enough and compas- 
sionate enough and yet humble enough to see 
them through it. 


Finally, listen to the man as he explains his 
thoughts that Saturday afternoon when he said 
Mass two days after the flood ravaged his 
community! 

‘*There were about 60 people in the church for 
the 5 p.m. Mass. Everyone was dirty and dog 
tired. I had boots on under my vestments. At 
the consecration, when I bowed down to the 
host, it was like an overwhelming experience. 
Six of our parishoners were gone in the flood 
waters. Everybody was hurt. 


‘*But I knew that God was there and we were 
going through this mud experience. I guess it 
was out of need. . . I could hardly go on. 
Many people were crying. That moment ex- 
plained my kind of dependence. . . it was com- 
forting. . . strengthening. I was aware that I 
could speak with someone. Someone was 
present to listen to us. There was a sort of 
sadness we all felt. It was a very emotional 
experience.” 


If you have any doubt this community will 
come back after the terrible flood waters took 
the lives of over 70 citizens, changed thou- 
sands of others, and wreaked millions of 
dollars in destruction, there’s only one thing 
to do. 

Just ask Father Steve Slavik. He knows the 
answer. 


Mr. Coleman is Assistant Director for Infor- 
mation, FDAA. 
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Journey to 
Johnstown: A 
Pilgrim Reflects 


by B. Cory Kilvert, Jr. 


Sentimental journeys often impose apt burdens 
on pilgrims. So it seems entirely logical when 
a return to Johnstown proves to be difficult. 
Allegheny’s Flight 239 from La Guardia is as 
rough as a ride in a rock polisher. Then the 
short hop from Pittsburgh to Johnstown is 
delayed by thunderstorms. 


I’m the last passenger aboard the small twin- 
engine commuter aircraft. The only available 
space is next to the door and beside a topless 
dancer whose short life of humiliation 
instinctively directs her toward the world’s 
escape hatches. 


We lift off the ground, dip to left and right, 
straighten up and then climb. Almost a year 
has passed since I’ve seen the city. I’m 
anxious to return. 


There’s something appropriately brutal about 
this child beside me, and her brittle hardness 
adds pigment to my palette of thought. As we 
approach our destination, I lean in front of her 
for a look at the landscape that’s dimly visible 
through a thick film of clam broth. 


Johnstown. Under the best of circumstances, 
this is a black and white town. You can fire off 
roll after roll of color film in its streets and 
never get anything back but grays and browns 
and black. 


The scene is dominated by forbidding 
Dickensian steel mills spewing forth an endless 
cloud of filth. 


One year ago, this place was a stinking 
quagmire of desolation and pain. The destruc- 
tion was awesome and absolute — a savage 
reminder of man’s total subordination to the 
schizoid caprice of nature. Background music 
in this Kafkaesque madhouse of muck and 
misery was scored for ambulance and police 


“Up riverbeds, into homes and shops 
and churches. Into Disaster 
Assistance Centers and communities 
cracked open like tainted eggs.” 


sirens and the vicious whistle of helicopter 
blades. Sporadic gas leak explosions sounded 
Satanic drumbeats as more people suffered and 
more people died. 


I was an outreach public information officer 
for the Federal Disaster Assistance Admini- 
stration. Sometimes I walked 10 and maybe 15 
miles a day with two cameras and up to 40 
pounds of photo gear on my shoulder. Up 
riverbeads, into homes and shops and 
churches. Into disaster assistance centers and 
communities cracked open like tainted eggs. 


Watch out for those rusty nails. Don’t step on 
that fallen wire that may still be lethal with 
current. Don’t drink the water. Explain your 
mission. Listen patiently to the stories. Live on 
Red Cross and Salvation Army bologna sand- 
wiches and coffee born of a crankcase. 


If you can find a phone, relate what you’ ve 
heard in the streets. Walnut Grove needs 
Coleman stoves and lime to kill the odors. 
Hornerstown is out of face masks. Get water 
tanks to Moxham and Dale Boro. Tomorrow? 
No. Please. Try to make it today. Learn for- 
ever after that if disaster relief work doesn’t 
break your heart then you must be doing some- 
thing wrong. 


Your motel is an hour’s drive north. You re- 
turn to it 14 hours later with mud stuccoed onto 
your dungarees up to the thighs. Repeat the 
process tomorrow. And tomorrow. And 15 
more tomorrows. 








Even after your first day in the streets of 
Johnstown you could feel in your gut that for 
all eternity God had dealt it a cold hand. But 
then you begin to see He was generous in more 
subtle ways. He gave it resiliency, iron 
determination, courage and the will to endure. 
He can kill more than 80 of these people in a 
single night, but those who are spared will 
begin again with little ahead but a lifetime in 
hock. 


You sense a stoic fatalism here — as strong 
today as it was a year ago in the wake of the 
disaster. In an omnipresent aura of doom, men 
and women and children go abont their 
business beneath the sword of Damocles that 
on three occasions had dropped to bury them 
beneath a raging sea of water and glutinous 
mud. 
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No matter. The mud is gone for now. The 
inner city is being rebuilt and expanded. 


Optimism or Pessimism? 

You talk with Dick Mayer, publisher of the 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat. 

‘*There’s justification for being optimistic,”’ 
he tells you. **Business seems to be booming. 


“Johnstown ‘squats’ beneath steep 
hogback hills that form part of the 
Allegheny Mountain chain.” 
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The banks have more deposits than ever 
before. Lee Hospital is modifying its plant to 
allow 10 feet of water to rise harmlessly be- 
neath it.”’ 


You think back to the 4 feet of raw sewage that 
fouled its basement last July. Within 30 
seconds, the odor constricted your throat. The 
Mennonites spent days in that putrid environ- 
ment and when they were finished you could 
eat off the floor. 


‘*Retail business downtown is increasing,” 
continues Mayer, *‘and at least two parking 
garages are being designed. The HUD mobile 
homes are leaving town,’’ he goes on, explain- 
ing that only 100 or so families are still being 
housed in them. 


His expression darkens. ‘‘On the other hand, 








there’s also justification for pessimism. 
Employment looks bleak and much depends on 
the steel industry worldwide.’’ He swings back 
and forth slowly in his swivel chair. 


**There’s very little housing activity, and 
flood-related unemployment compensation has 
expired.’ He tells you that over the past 12 
months this benefit alone has pumped $60 mil- 
lion into the local economy. 


Inevitably, the subject turns to water. 


**When it rains hard, streams can’t handle the 
volume. There are at least two dams in our 
area that under Federal and State guidelines 
don’t have wide enough spillways.”’ 
Perplexed, you leave his office and walk in the 
sunlight along Franklin Street. At the corner of 
Main, the U.S. Bank has begun work on a $7 
million expansion. Heavy equipment growls 
along the blasted bedrock foundation. 


You move on to City Hall to meet with the 
mayor. It’s hard to believe this city was sub- 
merged only one year ago, that over 300,000 
cubic yards of debris and mud were trucked 
out of town. Today, Main Street looks like any 
other Main Street. Teenagers sit at a concrete 
table outside a Burger King. One drops his bun 
on the ground. The rest fold up in a harmony 
of derisive howls. 

You remember the new mayor’s secretary. She 
remembers you and leads you into his office. 


The Mayor’s Outlook 


Charles Tomljanovic is an unfamiliar face. 
Last November he defeated Herb Pfuhl, the 
Republican incumbent. His door-to-door 
campaign promised much. Are the promises 
being delivered? 

The first topic is water. 


‘*Federal aid will probably provide the money 
to bring storm drains back to their preflood 
condition. But we need more.”’ 


““Business seems to be booming. The 
banks have more deposits than ever 
before. Lee Hospital is modifying its 
plant...” 


He adds that the city is floating a $30 million 
bond issue. He clasps and unclasps his large 
hands, directing the conversation onto a more 
positive plane. 


‘*T was in Washington yesterday. We had an 
encouraging meeting with top executives from 
Abex Corporation.”’ 


He indicates that this Alabama steel company 


may buy and operate Bethlehem’s wheel shop. 


It looks promising. But who knows for 
certain? 


“ 


Projects Pending 


You drive into the outlying areas. Creek banks 
temporarily rip-rapped with boulders are 
scheduled for concrete walls up to 8 feet high. 


This $7 million project is slated for completion 


within a year and a half. 


Tanneryville is still a broad expanse of scar 
tissue. You photograph the same smashed 
tractor trailer you photographed a year ago. 
From a bridge over Laurel Run you look again 
at a concrete slab. A house once stood there. 


Good Neighbors. . . If you work in disaster recovery, 
you soon learn Americans are like that. 














Last July it disappeared. There wasn’t a 
shingle left. Not even a nail. 


In a neighbor’s yard you were shown a bait 
box and a transistor radio — half buried and 
crushed into useless junk. These were the only 
possessions ever found of the retired couple 
who had lived in that house. The man’s body 
was recovered nearby. His wife’s was found 
35 miles downstream. 


The Citizens’ View 


Private citizens talk almost exclusively about 
water. Dick Locher, a 33-year veteran of the 
steel mills, explains that on the night of June 
17 over 2 inches of rain in 2 hours caused 
Solomon Run to crest. He and his neighbors in 
Walnut Grove — brutalized by last year’s 
flood — watched this creek in helpless frustra- 
tion and dread. Keeping each other informed, 
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Although much remains to be done, the recovery tempo had been greatly heightened 

by the personal leadership of Johnstown Congressman John Murtha. He assisted State, 
Federal and local officials in beginning the long road back for Johnstown. 


they eventually decided to evacuate to high 
ground. This time they were fortunate. The 
rain stopped. But next time? 


Some accept the risks of living here. Others 
don’t. Among the latter is Father Stephen 
Slavik of St. Rochus Church. A selfless, 
hero to his parish in Cambria City last 

year, he remains an outspoken champion of 
their causes and dreams. 


“This topography is its deadliest 
enemy, and every crease in the 
ground is a menace when 
thunderheads form.” 


He explains that if the huge Hinkston Run Dam 
built by Bethlehem of **red dog”’ from the 
mines and slag from the mills broke, **the city 
would be under 70 feet of water in a matter of 
minutes.” 


As president of the board for Flood *77, Father 
Slavik continues to dispense $1 million in 
donations made last year. 


‘Flooding is going to occur over and over 
again,’ he says in a monotone. **All we can 
do is minimize it.** His phone rings. He talks 
with a man who wants to plan his marriage. 


**T still see and almost cry over some of the 
things that happened,” he declares. **They’re 
so unrealistic to me — like nightmares.” 

He speaks of pressing current needs. **We still 
haven't solved the problem of lost homes. 
Landfill is needed around existing dwellings.” 











“Learn forever after that if disaster 
relief work doesn’t break your heart 
then you must be doing something 
wrong.” 





You remember this priest from last summer's 
frenzy. He still reminds you a little of Peter 
Boyle. But this is no actor, no role player. You 
see a familiar fire rekindle in his eyes as he 
checks off more concerns. 

**This city hasn’t responded to neighborhood 
groups. There’s a tremendous lack of leader- 
ship here.” 

Some say this man is building a power base for 
election to public office. He sweeps the sug- 
gestion aside, his hand brushing dust from the 
top of his cluttered desk. 


**No. Not really. but drastic steps need to be 
taken or Johnstown will die.”” 


Perhaps. 


& 
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In the meantime, Stony Creek and the 
Conemaugh River convey through the heart of 
town a murmuring threat of violence and 
destruction. 


If this threat intimidates the people who live 
here, few show it. It scares the hell out of me, 
I can tell you. But, then, I don’t really count. 
I’m only passing through, a pilgrim returning 
briefly to pause in admiration and affection for 
this hapless and heroic microcosm of America. 


My work here is done. On the last day, I walk 
through the streets once more and look up at 
the soaring hillsides. God, for now at least, 
seems to smile down on this grimy backwater. 
The Devil broods in the silence of shame. 


Mr. Kilvert is a free-lance industrial photo- 
Journalist when not on assignment as a Public 
Information Officer, FDAA, National Office. 


Photos by B. Cory Kilvert, Jr. 


The awesome force of waters gone mad treats anything in its path as child's playthings. 


Living through such an experience is always terrifying. 














BEFORE: A nearby broken dam 
brought death and destruction. 
AFTER: Bethlehem Steel wheel 
shop beside Laurel Run in 
Tanneryville (after restoration) 
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Sunday Street in Walnut Grove. The mud is gone now, but the 
memories remain. 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is the workshop of one of the most industrious labor forces in the Pht Ee Seni 
United States. Many ethnic groups live in this flood-prone valley — with Germans, Slovaks, : te: 
Croatians and Poles predominating. 


These photos were taken of the city’s districts and surrounding areas within days after the 
flood in July 1977, and again one year later. 


They tell their own story of how impossible it is to dishearten those who categorically refuse to 
accept defeat. 


Photos by PF. Cory Kilvert, Jr. 


Solomon Run. Its waters wreaked havoc throughout Walnut Grove and Dale Boro. 


= ~ 
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Road construction work 
continues along Jacobi 
Street in Walnut Grove. 


Richard H. Mayer, publisher, Johnstown 
Tribune-Democrat. *‘The recovery from the 
flood has been remarkable, but we're finding 
it very difficult and frustrating waiting for 
government to do anything.’ 
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Norman Rockwell, 
Where Were You? 


by B. Cory Kilvert, Jr. 


Norman Rockwell, did you stage this event 
with its assemblage of faces and shapes 
straight out of Central Casting? Did you select 
the yard that was once a lawn but since the 
flood has been nothing more than a flatbed of 
fill dirt? Surely you must have ordered the 
folding chairs and told the mothers and 
grandfathers where you thought they should 
sit. And you asked the children to play on their 
bikes and Hot Wheels along Sunday Street, 
didn't you? Come on. You must have. 


Ponight the Johnstown suburb of Walnut 
Grove ts giving a party for the Reverend 
Wendell Bohrer, pastor of the Church of the 
Brethren, a somber brick building of 

: nondescript design which stands on higher 
ground beyond the south bank of Solomon 
Run. 


At no point is this creek much wider than 25 
feet. Its ragged, eroded banks run like a 
suppurating wound through the vitals of this 
innocent community. Its shallow current is 
only a weary sigh now. But listen closely. You 
may hear it whisper a lament over the terror 
that one year ago it brought down from the 
steep hills that lie to the east. 


A wall of water four stories high smashed 
through here in a horror scene of tumbling 
boulders, tree trunks, battered cars and homes 
converted to bundles of shattered kindling. 
Thunderclaps crashed and echoed off the 
limestone cliffs surrounding this deep valley. 
Lightning — some say it was endless — shed an 
eerie twilight over a gateway to Hell. It was 
enough to stop hearts. And it did. 


You don’t believe it? Well, how could you, 
really? You weren't here to see the immediate 
aftermath and talk to survivors numbed by the 
experience. But come. Walk with me 400 
yards downstream to the back of Maple Park 
School. Perhaps I can convince you after all. 


‘Lightning — some say it was 
endless — shed an eerie twilight over 
sa gateway to Hell.”’ 


The footbridge that once spanned the creek 
here is gone now, but the “*I’* beam that 
supported it is still over there. Notice how it’s 
bent at a right angle against its concrete 
abutment. 


Bethlehem Steel has never heard of a machine 
strong enough to twist this beam cold, but last 
July an FDAA engineer estimated that debris 
in the raging waters of Solomon Run exerted a 
force on it equal to 50,000 pounds per square 
inch. 


But let’s not be late for the party. I can see 
several people beginning to take their places. 


The hostess this evening walks behind the table 
that bears its modest offering of ice cream 
from Sani-Dairy, cookies and a chocolate cake 
crowned by a candied message of gratitude to 
the parson. 


She speaks briefly and presents a small gift. 
Everyone applauds. Everyone smiles. The 
parson makes a short speech, lingers awhile 
and then leaves. The tears roll down his face in 
tribute to times that still haunt him with an 
aching sadness. 


The Church of the Brethren is a small 
denomination with a mere | ,100 churches 
throughout the country. Of its 185,000 
members, 6,500 of them poured into 

Johnstown to mud out basements and help 
provide food and shelter for people who might 
otherwise have died. From an annual budget of 


$3.5 million, over $165,000 was spent in 
Johnstown alone — with Walnut Grove 
receiving a major share. 


The Reverend Bohrer’s church on the hill fed 
400 people a day over a time span reminiscent 
of God’s first deluge — 40 days and 40 nights. 
It was open around the clock. Anyone in 
trouble was welcome. Anyone in need was 
helped. 


You should have seen this church then. Its 
flooring was dusted with beige-colored silt 
tracked in by 30,000 boots and shoes and 
slippers. Over there by that window it was a 
thrift shop of clothing on racks. Over here it 
was a grocery store with tables piled high with 
canned beans and peaches, all neatly stacked. 
And where you see those chairs were dozens of 
clean-up kits — mops, pails, brooms and 
disinfectant furnished by the Red Cross. 


Cramped and dirty, its musty atmosphere was 
like air exuded from a truck tire. Nonetheless, 
it stood as a bastion of sanity and succor ina 
world gone mad. Its staff members were 
rabbit-eyed with exhaustion. | remember the 
low voices. | remember the smiles. There was 
always time for someone to ask how you were. 
This tired and dusty old building never failed 
to radiate happiness amongst those who served 
God and their fellow man. 


From here the volunteers went forth. Some of 
them were elderly. On their T-shirts and 
blouses they wore round red and white plastic 
buttons proclaiming their faith — a handclasp 
emblazoned on the Sign of the Cross. 


They came from all over, these people — from 
Indiana, Virginia, Ohio and New Hampshire. 
Pennsylvania, too, of course. There was 
nothing they wouldn't do. There was nothing 
they couldn't accomplish. 


**What needs doing?’’ You'd hear them ask. 
“Where do we go next? Let’s get on with it.”” 


Try to envision a home, your home, packed 
with mud from basement floor to ceiling. For 
good measure, throw in an entire tree that has 
burst through a foundation wall. There may 


“The Church of the Brethren. . . 
stood as a bastion of sanity and 
succor in a world gone mad.”’ 
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“The volunteers. . . seldom say 
much. The work is too hard, too 
exhausting. Heavy pails of mud are 
lifted up to narrow windows.” 





even be the body of a stranger there, but you 
won't know for hours. Add the fact that there’s 
no electricity, gas or water. You're alone. 


There's a knock at a window. You look up 
from the gloom to see someone with a pail and 
a shovel. He’s smiling. His hands gesture 
toward the cellar door in self-invitation. He 
enters and goes to work at once. Others join 
him, groping and stumbling down the steps. 
They seldom say much. The work ts too hard, 
too exhausting. Heavy pails of mud are lifted 
up to narrow windows. Those still outside 
reach for them and dump them in what was 
once a street. The process goes on for hours. 
It's slow. It’s inefficient. But it’s the only way. 


When it’s finished, a ghostly band of filthy 
khaki figures emerges. They blink in the 
sunlight, stretch and then move slowly along 
the moonscape to the next house. And the 
next. **Who needs help? What needs doing?” 


In your mind you can still see some of the 
faces even though you never knew the names. 
You never will know them. The bittersweet 
memory of it all wells up in your soul once 
again. Has it really been a year already? 


The people of Walnut Grove sit on their 
folding chairs tonight. They chat with their 
neighbors and sometimes laugh as the children 
rush past them in play. But when they 
suddenly turn silent, you see something 
engraved on their faces. They remember far 
more and far better than you. 

For a few very fragile moments, this dusty 
expanse of weeds and stones is hallowed 
ground. You observe these mainstream 
Americans closely and blush for your own 


inadequacies. 


Norman Rockwell, you should have captured 
this moment. But you never arrived. I was 
hoping you'd come. Where were you? 


Mr. Kilvert is a free-lance industrial photo- 
journalist when not on assignment as a Public 
Information Officer, FDAA, National Office. 


The Church of the Brethren’ s Reverend Wendell Bohrer 
was the honored guest at a party saluting the church’ s efforts 
a year earlier following the Johnstown flood. 











SEE the rivers and streams rise and 
overflow their banks in the torrential rains. 


HEAR the trees and power lines snap with 
the sound of gunshots in the howling 200 
mph wind. 


WITNESS the panic in the cities as 
everyone runs from the destruction of 


Hurricane 


by Dave Stringer 


Coming soon to a theatre near you. 


Yes, anew disaster movie, “*Hurricane,”* will 
soon be out. But what will be a box office smash 
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could become a reality for many coastal residents. 


The hurricane. With a destructive power 
unmatched by any other natural force, it is 
moving toward the coast. The warning flags go 
up. The sirens sound. People begin to board up 
windows; many pack their belongings and 
move inland. As the weather worsens, the 
highways become clogged with cars: traffic 
backs up. Suddenly the winds increase; the 
rain drives downward in torrents. Panic 
spreads among those trapped along the snarled 
freeways. One hundred mile-per-hour winds 
shred buildings apart in a staccato drumbeat of 
flying shingles, timbers and siding. 


And then. . . the calm. . . the eye of the 
storm. A false sense of relief lasts for just 
moments before the surge. A giant wall of 
water 25 feet high that has been building 
within the hurricane, walks ashore, 
annihilating everyone and everything in its 
path. Farther inland, the winds finally die, but 
a torrential rain begins to fall. Rivers and 
streams rise quickly, overflowing their banks 
and catching residents off-guard in flashfloods. 


Late summer and fall constitute the hurricane 
season. And each year the potential becomes 
greater for a super-disaster. No, the hurricanes 
are not becoming more powerful. We are 
becoming more foolhardy. Up and down the 
Atlantic coast, in the Florida Keys, along the 
Gulf Coast to New Orleans and the port and 
resort cities of Texas, we have placed our new 
communities, our industry, our vacation 
playgrounds squarely in the path of danger. 
Potential death traps have been created where 
we attempted to take advantage of the scenic 
beauty and mild climate nature usually affords. 
Past experiences fail to remind us of the 
tragedies hurricanes have already brought to 
our coastal areas. 


‘Potential death traps have been 
created where we attempted to take 
advantage of the scenic beauty and 
mild climate nature usually 


affords.”’ 


In 1900, 6,000 persons lost their lives when a 
20-foot-tall storm surge from a Caribbean 
hurricane crushed the “‘new’* boom town of 
Galveston, Texas. In 1938, a hurricane hit 
Long Island, N.Y. with a 20-foot wall of water 
killing 600. In 1969, Hurricane Camille ripped 
through Mississippi, West Virginia, and 
Virginia with winds of 200 m.p.h. and tides of 
25 feet. Two hundred fifty-six people died. 


The history of hurricanes in the United States 
has proven no coastal area to be **safe."* And 
there is no turning back in the development of 
our seashores. The only course is to minimize 
the damage that could be wrought by a 
hurricane striking along our coasts. Prepared- 
ness is vital. Public education on local hurri- 
cane dangers — how to evacuate and where to 
seek shelter — is the key to saving lives. 


The next hurricane will not arrive in 
unannounced disguise. The U.S. weather 
forecast system is the world’s most advanced. 
But when the subsequent warnings are made, 
there will be time for little else than 
evacuation. Long range protection plans which 
can save lives, should begin now, before the 
emergency. Awareness and preparedness can 
help to reduce the severity of the next disaster. 
Development along coastal areas vulnerable to 
heavy flooding should be discouraged. 
Federally-subsidized flood insurance for areas 
already developed can provide some relief for 
stricken citizens. 


Workable coastal preparedness plans, 
buttressed by wise zoning and building codes 
plus swift evacuation when storms are 
triggered — can serve to protect citizens and 
property as dangerous hurricanes ram ashore. 


To meet that goal, State, local and Federal 
Government planning officials need to work as 
concerned partners in formulating effective 
programs for the threatened Americans. 


Dave Stringer is a Public 
Information Officer for FDAA, Kansas City. 
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Susan Bullard: The 
Government’s 
Compassionate 
Face 


by Nina Kalinyak 


**T’ve always enjoyed the jobs I’ve had, but 
this is the first one that’s rewarding, says 
Susan Bullard as she leans against an office 
partition after the daily Federal Disaster Assis- 
tance Administration briefing conducted by 
FDAA coordinator Richard Sanderson. 


Susan’s talking about her job as an assistant 
information officer for FDAA, although in the 
current disaster she’s on loan to the HUD field 
team. 


Susan has “*worked,”” (as she puts it) 12 dis- 
asters since tornadoes struck her native Louis- 
ville in April 1974; that’s if you reckon **work- 
ing”’ two areas stricken by the same disaster as 
separate crises. 


Her job, basically, is coordinating Federal and 
State agencies and collecting and dissemi- 
nating information during disasters — all kinds 
of information. And, her tools of trade are any 
means of communication known to man — as 
well as a mind overflowing with information 
on government and how it works, down to the 
sticky details that aren’t really pressing, except 
when thousands of people’s lives are at stake. 


Helping the Proud 


But her real specialty appears to be knowing 
how to get proud people to accept the help they 
need when flukes of nature bring them to their 
knees. 

Americans are a proud people, individually 
and collectively, she indicates, speaking of 
how hard one must work to get Georgia moun- 
tain men, Kentucky coal miners, Utah Mor- 
mons, Mississippi blacks, Florida migrant 
workers and Johnstown area steelworkers to 
accept the help they need and that they have 
helped to pay for. 

You know it’s really something, trying to 
make a bunch of agencies a person,” she says. 
Her disaster experience has been with floods, 


tornadoes and this winter's freezes, but the 
high school valedictorian who turned down a 


journalism scholarship to Columbia University 


to study English at her hometown university, 
regrets missing the chance to run information 
operations during the typhoon on Guam be- 
cause *‘it would have proved that you could 
handle logistics, communications, language 
(difficulties) and a lack of media. I simply 
couldn't imagine anything more challenging 


than getting public information out on Guam.”’ 


She may be right. 
Growing Up 
How does disaster become your job? 


You're between jobs when tornadoes strike 
your home town and your father suggests that 
you might volunteer to answer emer- 

gency phones. 


After Susan’s volunteer work, FDAA said it 
thought it could use her skills, and FDAA 
sounded like just the sort of thing Susan was 
after: Something that she'd be able to do 
“*totally,”* that wouldn’t tie her down, that 
would involve and that would satisfy her need 
to keep moving. 


Her job also allows Susan to live the way she 
likes — periods of total involvement inter- 
spersed with pockets of total freedom. 


And, her WAE (When Actually Employed) 
government-payroll status allows her to work 
in a county judgeship campaign she *‘really 
believes in,”* to do free PR for a number of 


nonprofit agencies she cares about and to sing 
bass in the Sweet Adelines barbershop quartet 





that will represent a five-State region in na- 
tional competition in October 1978 in 
Los Angeles. 


Typically, Susan works a total of seven months 
out of every 12 for FDAA, which means that 
she’s got to budget judiciously to carry her 
through the year. 


And, because disasters don’t run on schedules 
(at least not strict ones), she’s got to be pre- 
pared to pick up and go at a moment’s notice 
and to pack — immediately — for six weeks. 


**They always say, ‘Pack for two weeks,’ 
Susan observed, **but after the first time I 
know better. | NEVER pack for less than six 
weeks.”” 


Her friends call her ‘‘Susie Disaster’’ and 
**Susie Tornado’’ and think of her each time 
they hear the weather news, they say. 


They also say they can’t count on her to be 
around for anything, but she’s been trying 
to absorb the choreography for her quar- 
tet’s annual show which was held in 
September by letter. 


**It’s really hard to learn how to dance by 
mail,*” she says. 


Speaking of what her job means to her, she 
indicates it means nothing less than total, 24- 
hour-a-day intellectual and emotional 
involvement: 


**That’s basically my life, the singing and the 
disaster world. . . 


“At first (on this job), I was living at home and 
I was trying to do the singing, the group’s PR 
work and other things, family life and disaster, 
all at once, and I nearly died. These are all 
things you have to commit yourself totally to. 


**And, with disaster work, when you're doing 
it, you have to do it with all of you, without 
anything or anybody else pulling on you. 


**[ must admit, it (this job) puts a bit of a crimp 
in my social life.”” 


But the eyes that focus with total interest, 
warm with compassion and bubble with 
laughter, depending on what situation presents 
itself, say quite clearly: 

**| love what I do and I love doing it."* They 
also say, ““I care.”’ 

Ms. Kalinyak is a reporter for the Johnstown 
Tribune Democrat. This August 1977 story is 
reprinted with her permission. 











Disaster Assistance 
Centers 


by Agnes Mravcak 


7 The Disaster Assistance Center? No, I 

@haven’t been down there. I’m not so badly 
damaged, and other people need help more 
than me. Maybe I’ll just put myself back 
together...” 


That’s how many disaster victims feel after a 
disaster has caused them hurt and problems. 
But the Disaster Assistance Centers (DACs) 
set up by the Federal Coordinating Officer 
after the President declares a major disaster 
really help many people begin putting their 
lives back together. The reluctant folks might 
want to know that Federal assistance means 
their tax dollars are being used to help them 

¥ recover and that assistance is their right, if they 

B qualify. Disaster victims who come to a DAC 
to visit the agencies which can provide the 
most appropriate assistance won't get money 
or even immediate assistance, but they'll be 
helped to begin to rebuild, recover, and plan 
for the future. Some of the services that can 
help them do this are: 
Temporary Housing When a family’s home 
is destroyed or badly damaged, they can be 
provided temporary housing, such as an 
apartment, a motel/hotel room, a vacant 
government-owned home, or a mobile home. 
This assistance is rent-free for up to one year; 
after that, rent is charged according to the 
family’s ability to pay. If the home is not 
severely damaged, another option is the 
minimal repair program. This program 
provides minor repairs to make the home 
habitable while the family makes plans for 
permanent repair. The government can do the 
contracting, or can provide the family with 
materials for repairs, or sometimes reimburse 
the family if repairs have already begun. 
Disaster Unemployment Assistance This aid 
can be given if disaster victims who are not 
covered by regular unemployment programs 
lose their jobs as a result of the disaster. 
Disaster Loans Both the Small Business 
Administration and the Farmers Home 
Administration have low-interest loan 
programs to help homeowners and 
businessmen (including farmers) rebuild their 
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homes and businesses. This is the 
government’s major financial assistance 
program. 

The Food Stamp Program If a major disaster 
area is also designated by the Department of 
Agriculture as an ‘“‘emergency food stamp 
area,’” then emergency (that is, free) food 
stamps may be available. Otherwise, the 
regular Food Stamp Program, which includes 
procedures for hardships caused by disaster, 
may be in effect. 

The Individual and Family Grant Program 
Sometimes called the **408°" program after the 
section of the law which authorizes it, this 
grant program provides up to $5,000 per 
individual or family to help meet disaster- 
related necessary expenses or serious needs not 
met by other assistance. Disaster victims must 
first apply for other available governmental 
disaster assistance, such as SBA’s loan 
assistance (except the unemployed, those who 
sustained only personal property damage, or 
whose income is primarily from welfare or 
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social security). If any serious needs remain, 
the grant program can help. The program is 
funded 75 percent by FDAA and 25 percent by 
the State, and is State-administered. 
Counseling Services Several types of 
counseling may be available. The Internal 
Revenue Service helps disaster victims file 
casualty loss claims, which often result in an 
immediate Federal tax refund. Legal services 
are provided by the Young Lawyers Division 
of the American Bar Association. Crisis 
counseling services for those in distress 
because of the disaster may also be provided. 
Emergency Services FDAA usually does not 
provide emergency services, but the agencies 
which do are also at the DACs. The Red 
Cross, Salvation Army, Mennonite Disaster 
Service, and other religious or volunteer 
groups, as well as State and local agencies 
which may offer assistance, are represented. 
They provide food, clothing, shelter, medical 








services, debris removal, cleaning supplies, 
clean-up services, rescue work, and other 
urgently needed services. 


‘Maybe I do need some help on this one. I 
thought I might be able to do it all, but I’m 
going down to the center to see if I can get a 
little help.” 


Ms. Mravcak is an Individual Assistance 
Officer, FDAA. In this capacity she trains 
operators of centers that service individuals 
who have suffered a loss in a natural disaster. 


In the wake of a disaster, homeowners must 
be cautious when choosing contractors. 
Don’t be a victim of incomplete or inferior 
workmanship. ‘‘TIPS’’ can provide you with 
the facts to protect your interests. For 
‘“‘TIPS”’ on repairing or rebuilding your 
disaster-damaged home, write: 


U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

Federal Disaster Assistance Administration 
451 Seventh St., S.W., Room B-133 
Washington, D.C. 20410 
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The Morning After— 
Hope in Tomorrow 


by Susie Bullard 


**What’s next when you finish here?’’ This 


was the question asked at dusk by a recovery 
worker of a mud-covered, exhausted man with 
a weary, but warm smile. ‘*I’ve been mucking 
out here since about 5 a.m. and it’s goin’ along 
pretty good. Guess when I finish here, I'll get 
busy on my house — It’s a mess!”’ He gave a 
resigned chuckle and began shoveling. His 
own house was worse by far than that of his 
neighbor. He’d lost everything. And when he 
returned home, his neighbors followed. 


A few blocks away, an elderly lady with sad, 
moist eyes slowly bent over to pick up a mud- 
covered silver cup. Not much to build a new 
life around. . . It was all she had left of 78 
years. But, with help, she would begin 
again. . . and she would make it. 


Americans helping each other and Americans 
helping themselves — the silver lining in the 
cloud of disaster. Red Cross workers, Federal 
and State recovery workers, the Mennonite 
Disaster Service, local church groups, 
volunteers — all reach out to lend a hand. 
People whose lives have been overturned by 
strong winds, rushing waters and devastating 
earthquakes, can rebuild their lives — through 
self-sufficiency, faith and humor, and the help 


of those specially trained for disaster recovery 
response. 


In every disaster situation, the resiliency of the 
American spirit is evident — on billboards, 
T-shirts, and signs hurriedly painted on 
destroyed homes and buildings. Slogans 
proclaiming ‘Chicken Little Was Right. . .”” 

**We’re Wet But Not Washed Out. . .”’ ‘‘For 
Sale — Cheap!”’ ‘‘Swinging Shingles. . .”’ 

‘**We’re All in This Together. . .”’ “‘We Spell 
Relief F-E-D-E-R-A-L!”’ and **Comin’ Back 
Better than Ever,”’ are there for the world to 
see. Americans — very special people — with 
the courage and commitment to put hope in 
tomorrow. 


Ms. Bullard is a Public Information Officer in 
the Atlanta Region, FDAA. 








The City in the Sky: 
Storm Damaged 
Village Rebuilt by 


Hopi Residents 


wv W.G. Williams 


Drip. 


The drop of water landed on the face of the 
grandmother. She flinched. Outside, it was 
raining as it had for days. 


Drip. 


rhe second drop broke through her slumber 
and into a dream. She was young 

again. . . in long past days. She was heading 
back home with some friends along a long- 
forgotten road and. . . 


Drip 


he third drop got her eyes open staring into 
he darkness to try to understand what had 
saused her to wake. 


Drip. 


The fourth drop caused her to sit up in bed and 
-all for her grandson as she fumbled for a 
ight. Never, never, had she every heard of a 
roof leaking in her village! 


Jutside it had been raining heavily. The Hopi 
village of Walpi had seen heavy rains before 
but not even the eldest in the tribe could recall 
such a rain as this one! The television said that 
Los Angeles was flooding. . . but that city 
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The *‘City in the Sky”’ is constructed atop a sheer cliff several hundred feet in the air. 


was near the sea. Walpi was in the middle of 
the Arizona desert. 


Even though she'd spent her life in the desert, 
flooding was something that the grandmother 
knew about. The desert arroyos often flooded 
during their brief rains. All too often campers, 
not knowing the ways of the desert, would be 
caught in a flash flood and drowned. Even now 
they had been full for some days with these 
heavy rains. 


Although the grandmother had never been to 
Los Angeles, she could imagine floods big 
enough to cause a white man’s house to float 
away. She had often been in Flagstaff and 
Winslow and had been in many friends 
wooden homes. 


Flooding for her own home, though, was not 
something that had ever entered her mind. In 
this, she was like most Americans. Her house, 
though, was like something that few had 
experienced. Constructed atop a sheer cliff 
several hundred feet in the air, the village of 
Walpi is one of the high points for thousands of 
square miles. The single road to the top was 
built hundreds of years ago by her ancestors 
who designed it to be easily blocked to guard 
the city from other tribes and 

strangers. . . and there had been mary! But 
that was long ago. 


For Walpi, flooding was not a concern. Of far 
more concern was how to get enough water. 
and that had been a problem for centuries. 


The grandmother’s house itself had been in her 
family as long as the tribal records disclosed. 
Some people from a university had tested one 
of her neighbors houses and had said that it 
was at least 800 years old. Hers was at least 
that old. . . and Oraibi, a village a few miles 
away, was considered to be much older! 


For desert dwellers like the Hopis, the 
grandmother’s home was logical, clean, dry, 
and cool. For hundreds of years it had 
remained so. Her home was built on top of 
another, even older house since the space at 
the top of the mesa was fully taken. The walls 
were earthen and stone and the roof consisted 
of logs, called vegas, covered by a layer of 
sticks and straw thatch which in turn were 
covered by a layer of mud dried into a 
concrete-like hardness by centuries of desert 
sun. For hundreds of years that roof had taken 
the worst that the occasional but severe desert 
thunderstorms could dish out! But this storm 
was different. 





“For hundreds of years that roof had 
taken the worst that the occasional 
but severe thunderstorms could dish 


out. . . but this storm was 
different.” 


In Spring of 1978 the storms that caused 
Southern California and most of Arizona to be 
declared major disaster areas by President 
Carter did not restrict themselves to destroying 
or damaging roads and bridges and homes in 
developed portions of those States. The Indian 
reservations throughout the area were also 
hard hit. 


National news coverage was given to 
Operation Mudhole, the airlift required to get 
food, medical care, and livestock feed to 
isolated residents of the Navajo reservation 
whose contact with the outside world had been 
cut off by the rains which had made their 
unpaved roads totally impassable. 


The Hopis, whose reservation is completely 
surrounded by the Navajo reservation, fared a 
little better with regard to transportation. Since 
most Hopis live in or near communities, 
transportation and supply was not as much of a 
problem as it was for the widespread 
individual Navajos. In addition the roads 
between the major Hopi villages are paved. 
Even at that, several private airlifts did have to 
be organized by the tribe. 


Even with the paved roads, when Robert 
Stevens, the Federal Coordinating Officer, 
Frances X. Tobin, Acting Regional Director 
for the Federal Disaster Assistance 
Administration (FDAA), and members of their 
staff arrived on the Hopi reservation for a 
damage survey, their drive from the airstrip to 
the main highway almost ended in a 
bottomless quagmire. Rather than have to 
retrace the drive to the airstrip, the tribal 
officials suggested that the helicopter make 
future landings on the parking lot of the Hopi 
Cultural Center. 


Homes Damaged 


While the Navajos were faced with the greater 
transportation problems, the housing problems 
were all the Hopis’. The Hopi dwelling is 
traditionally flatroofed and, although provision 
for drainage is made for normal rainfall, the 
spring torrents often caused water to stand, 
allowing it to soak through in places. The 
typical one-family Navajo hogan, on the other 
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hand, is constructed with an arched roof which 
aids run-off. 


The storms had damaged over 400 Hopi 
homes. The torrential downfall had melted 
portions of roofs and walls and soaked through 
to the wood thatch. The rare moisture 
immediately caused the long dried wood to 
swell and expand causing new cracks which in 
turn admitted more rain. 


The tribe instituted emergency repairs on many 
of the homes by simply covering the roofs with 
sheets of plastic or metal to keep the rain off. 
But the damage had already been done. 


The roof supports in some of the homes had 
broken under the new weight of the water- 
soaked thatch and in many places the ancient 
material rapidly started to rot. In many of the 
homes the dried food stored until the next 
harvest was ruined and much of the seed 
supplies for the new crops would also have to 
be thrown out. 


After meeting with the Hopi Tribal Council, 
the FDAA was asked to give the Hopis an 
opportunity to restore their own homes in their 
own traditional manner. 


A project application in the name of the Hopi 
Tribal Council was submitted to the FDAA 
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and approved. Almost immediately the work 
began. The repair program for the storm- 
damaged homes throughout the reservation 
was expected to take 6 months. According to 
Stevens, after 5 months of work, the Hopis had 
the project ahead of schedule and under 
budget! 


As the Hopis requested, the work is being per- 
formed by Indian labor. What the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor might consider an ideal govern- 
ment contract recipient, the contractor (the 
Hopi Tribe) is in a labor surplus area using a 
high percentage of Vietnam-era Veterans and 
minorities. The arrangement obviously also 
achieves the FDAA’s goals of using local con- 
tractors. 

Walpi, the Hopi City in the Sky, and the 

other Hopi villages that suffered water damage 
during the spring storms, are far from being on 
a flood plain. They offer living proof that 
nature can surprise even those who know 

her best 

Showing the spirit that has kept them 
independent for over a thousand years, the 
Hopi People, with a little financial support 
from the President's Disaster Relief Fund, 
have been abie to go to each other’s aid and, in 
doing so, they have been able to preserve a 
unique and precious style of life. 

Mr. Williams ts a free-lance photo-journalist 


when not on assignment to FDAA’s National 
Office, Wash., D.C. 


‘‘The response and support of the Federal 
Government in this effort have been the most 
magnificent the tribe has ever experienced."’ 


Abbot Seka-Quap Tewa 
Hopi Tribal Chairman 
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Wisconsin Tackles 
Disaster Housing 


by Phil Cogan 


When severe storms, tornadoes, and flooding 
swept across southcentral and southwest 
Wisconsin in July, State disaster officials were 
prepared for just about everything—except 
running a temporary housing mission. 


Nonetheless, within 72 hours of the President’s 
major disaster declaration, Wisconsin decided 
to adminster the program and began training 
State personnel. 


By the time all the initial applications were 
processed, 19 days after the declaration, 95 
percent of all eligible applicants had been 
housed. The 348 eligible families out of nearly 
500 applicants represented the largest 
temporary housing mission ever attempted by 
a State. 


Despite the minor problems which Wisconsin 
experienced along the way, FDAA 
Administrator William Wilcox termed their 
housing project a success. 


**The speed with which Wisconsin housed its 
citizens is evidence that a State can effectively 
manage disaster temporary housing,’’ Wilcox 
said. 


In late June 1978, Administrator Wilcox 
published a notice in the Federal Register 
soliciting comments on a possible expanded 
role for local and State governments in the 
field of temporary housing. While many 
government agencies drafted comments in 
response to the request, Wisconsin joined 
Louisiana to become the second State to date 
to gain first hand experience with which to 
formulate their opinions.(Since the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1974 was passed 114 of 116 
housing missions have been administered 
by HUD.) 


The lead role in Wisconsin fell on the State’s 
Department of Local Affairs and Development 
(DLAD). DLAD Secretary Carol Toussaint 
took a personal interest in the program, 
working closely with State Coordinating 
Officer (SCO) Mike Early and Federal 
Coordinating Officer (FCO) Bob Connor. 

The essential training of State personnel began 
with a 3-hour session conducted by FDAA 
representatives. From that point on it was up to 


DLAD staff, aided by FDAA Individual 
Assistance Officers, to conduct additional 
training sessions. Inevitably, though, the time 
pressures of an actual disaster often forced on- 
the-job training to replace classroom 
instruction; at times it was trial by fire. 


Full Scale Assistance Granted 


To say that Wisconsin ‘*jumped in with both 
feet’’ is an understatement. The first 
inspections of damaged units occurred within 4 
hours of receipt of the first applications. By the 
second day of Disaster Assistance Center 
operations the State had eight inspectors in the 
field; eight days later two inspectors remained in 
the field to process the applications which 
continued to trickle in. 


The bulk of the temporary housing assistance 
offered was in the form of emergency repair 
grants; some 300 grants were made during 
phase | (which ended July 26). Temporary 
rentals numbered 27 (19 in private 
accommodations, seven in DLAD/HUD 
mobile homes, and one in subsidized housing), 
and four families received short-term 
accommodations (under 30 days). 


The first two persons served by the program 
were John Johnson of Gays Mills, Wisconsin, 
and Earl Cook, Onalaska, Wisconsin. Cook, 
Commander of American Legion Post 336, 
applied for assistance on Wednesday, July 12, 
the first day of center operations. He was 
notified that he was eligible for an emergency 
housing repair grant the following Sunday 
evening, and he accepted. 
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‘Johnson. . . was told it might be 
three days before his flood-damaged 
home could be inspected but. . . the 
inspectors came the next day.” 


Johnson, maintenance man at the Gays Mills 
school, was told it might be 3 days before his 
flood-damaged home could be inspected; but, 
he said, *‘they (the inspectors) came the 

next day”’. 


Johnson said it would take several weeks to 
restore his home, in which water buckled the 
floor, warped the doors and rotted plaster on 
the wall. As in Cook’s home, Johnson’s 
furnace was inoperable. He also received a 
repair grant; both families received hand- 
delivered checks on Monday. 


At the peak of the housing operation, the State 
had 41 people working; they came from eight 
different agencies. 


During the height of the counseling and 
housing placement activity, 14 counselors (out 
of the 41 employees) were engaged in phone 
calls to applicants and field visits. The housing 
activities were directed from the Disaster Field 
Office for almost 2 weeks until they were 
transferred to Madison. 


Touring the disaster area on the fourth day of 
disaster assistance center operations, 
Administrator Wilcox termed the State’s 
efforts ‘‘one of the quickest I have seen.”” 


Indeed, it was the desire to speed up the 
housing of its homeless citizens that prompted 
Wisconsin to take on the housing mission. 

- Housing Coordinator Will Sullivan said the 
State felt it knew its people and their housing 
needs better than Federal personnel could. For 
that reason they accepted the program even 
though they went into it with no prior training 
and had to write their operating procedures as 
they went. 


Wisconsin’s Phase II activities involve 
monitoring families which have been housed. 
Applications were received up until the 
September 5, 1978 deadline. 


Mr. Cogan is a Ph.D. candidate and 
instructor of communications at the 
University of Washington when not on 
assignment as a Public Information Officer 
for FDAA in Seattle. 
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Before the Deluge 


by Lynda del Castillo 


In one sweep of rage, Mother Nature can 
create havoc for all in her path. With reckless 
abandon, she will rip through and destroy 
communities and homes with neither reluc- 
tance nor fear of reprisal. Life savings of resi- 
dents can be wiped out in one outburst; one 
catastrophe. Almost ninety percent of these 
natural disasters are either caused by, or pro- 
duce severe flooding. High waters then be- 
come the prime antagonist. And those resi- 
dents with flood insurance and protection can 
withstand the tempest with a bit more security 
than those without. 


**Flood insurance ,’* says Gloria M. Jimenez, 
Administrator of the Federal Insurance Ad- 
ministration (FIA), **is one of the best bar- 
gains available from the Federal Govern- 
ment.’” The subsidized insurance became 
accessible to homeowners and businesses 
about ten years ago. Private insurance com- 
panies had become reluctant to sell the flood 
protection due to the inherent high risks and 
costly payments. 


The flood insurance program's philosophy 
encourages intelligent use of recognized flood 
prone land. If a particular area is a designated 
special flood-prone area, the agency suggests 
alternative building sites. Experience has 
shown that building on flood lands means con- 
tinually fighting a losing battle against the 


forces of nature. Low-lying areas along 
streams and rivers will consistently flood. And 
while the FIA does not prohibit flood plain 
construction, it fosters an awareness of the 
dangers. 


All too often, property and homeowners con- 
sider their chances of flood exposure to be 
quite remote. Climatic changes, erosion and 
the increase in development across the coun- 
try, however, have aggravated existing condi- 
tions, creating additional areas that are subject 
to flooding. In the recent Rochester, Minn. 
flood, only one home in five was insured for 
flood damage. Federal financial disaster 
assistance for major repairs on buildings and 
their contents in the flood zone is limited to 
those owners who have purchased flood 
insurance. The insurance is a prerequisite only 
for financial assistance intended for the 
structure and its contents. In fact, all Federal 
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**. . . flood insurance. . . is one of 
the best bargains available from the 
Federal Government’. . . ” 


loans and grants for buildings in FIA’s special 
flood hazard areas, including VA and FHA 
mortgage and most bank loans, stipulate flood 
insurance as a requirement if the community is 
in the FIA program. Those with the flood in- 
surance will have the added advantage of re- 
ceiving cash reimbursements, rather than ob- 
taining long-term loans, which must be repaid. 


Flood Insurance Program 


The insurance program is composed of two 
portions: the Emergency and Regular pro- 
grams. The Emergency program allows com- 
munities to receive flood protection imme- 
diately, and at a low cost. As little as $25 can 
provide up to $10,000 coverage. Businesses 
can also enroll in the program, although their 
costs are slightly higher. Under the Emergency 
program, the FIA will notify a community of 
its flood-prone areas. A map indicating the 
lands most likely to flood and an explanation 
of the program are provided. Minimal flood 
plain management measures are required of 
the community that participates in the 
program. 


To qualify for the low cost insurance, a com- 
munity must adopt measures which, at least, 
will not aggravate or contribute to the existing 
flooding problems. These measures are simply 
minimum building safety standards. Some 
provisions for buildings in these hazardous 
areas include adequate drainage facilities. 
anchoring, (particularly mobile homes), ele- 
vating and floodproofing. Prevention measures 
like these are typically contained in local regu- 


lations, such as codes and ordinances. They 
apply only to new construction or substantial 
building improvements. By taking reasonable 
precautions, existing causes of flooding may 
eventually be alleviated. 


The Regular program is a long range plan 
which offers higher coverage and incorporates 
more comprehensive flood plain control prac- 
tices. All buildings constructe:! after Regular 
program conversion should adopt certain flood 
provisions such as elevating and floodproofing 
structures. But without those incentives, 
homeowners and businesses might find their 
investments washed away by the next flood. 
The requirements imposed by the FIA are ulti- 
mately in the community interest. By follow- 
ing programs of knowledgeable flood land use 
and protection, the possibility and severity of 
flood damage can be greatly lessened. Hope- 
fully, if the community manages its flood plain 
cautiously, residents will suffer less in 
damages, both economically and personally. 


Obtaining Insurance 


Obtaining flood insurance coverage involves 
simply purchasing it from local insurance 
agents. Once they are told by the FIA, commu- 
nity leaders and insurance agents have a re- 
sponsibility to inform their residents and cus- 
tomers, respectively, of flood insurance avail- 
ability. Of the approximately 20 million people 
owning property and buildings in the flood 
plains, 98 percent are in communities that are 
participating in the National Flood Insurance 
Program. That means the protection is within 
their reach. But if local property owners are 
unaware of the program, obviously it will have 
little benefit. 


Ms.del Castillo is a Public Information Assistant 
in FDAA’s National Office, Wash., D.C. 





Chatlenge! 


International Affairs 


Cyclone Tracy: Evacuation Versus Inflation 


On Christmas eve 1974, the City of Darwin on the remote north coast of 
Australia experienced one of the most devastating disasters to occur in 
recent years. Within the span of 12 hours winds of cyclone Tracy 
reduced nearly three-fourths of the community’s entire housing stock to 
rubble. In terms of the percentage of housing stock destroyed, the storm 
caused as much damage as any event in recent history. Nearly 30,000 
people were evacuated within a 6-day period. During normal times 
Darwin’s construction force can complete, at most, | ,000 single-family 
units per year. The Tracy storm created the requirement for 8,000 such 
units. 


In a study of the disaster, which will soon be released by the Office of 
Inteinational Affairs, Colorado State University economist Harold C. 
Cochrane compares the post-disaster demand on the building industry to 
the levels which have been predicted to follow earthquakes in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Although neither San Francisco nor Los 
Angeles is as remote as Darwin, the construction effort following a large 
earthquake is similarly likely to swamp the capabilities of the local 
building trades. To illustrate this, Cochrane cites estimates that the gross 
output for new construction activity in the entire State of California is 
approximately $15 billion per year. San Francisco is responsible for $3 
billion of this figure, and the Los Angeles-Long Beach area for about $5 
billion. Conservative estimates of damage to single unit dwellings, 
business structures and public facilities amount to $10 billion for an 
earthquake of R8.3 magnitude in San Francisco. Less conservative 
figures have been quoted at $30 billion. A comparable set of estimates is 
available for a catastrophic event centered in the Los Angeles area. The 
ratio of resources to damage level illustrates that, in the case of all three 
cities, the amount required to rebuild is approximately five times the 
available resources. 


It is normally hypothesized that such a high level of demand will lead to 
severe post-disaster inflation in housing. However, Cochrane’s study of 
real estate prices revealed that such an inflation did not materialize in 
Darwin. One explanation he offers is the simultaneous shift in both 
supply and demand. **The swift evacuation of population reduced 
pressure on the housing market while the relatively rapid program of 
rebuilding expanded the housing stock,”’ he said. *‘If either supply of 
housing or its demand had been relatively stable during this period, it is 
quite likely that time would have tumed out to be a significant factor in 
price increases. The availability of temporary housing, the willingness 
of Darwin’s rugged population to cope with inconveniences not so 
tolerable elsewhere in Australia, and the time-phased return of the 
residents contributed to a moderate growth in housing prices.” 


However, the evacuation itself caused significant hardships. Shortly 
after completion of the evacuation, a permit system for reentry was 
instituted. In order to reenter Darwin, the returning resident had to prove 
that lodging had been secured. In many cases this was impossible, and 
individuals who wished to return were prevented from doing so. 


Cochrane states that such a strategy may have done more harm than 
good. The breakup of families served to interject an additional note of 


uncertainty and hardship into the reconstruction of the city. Decisions 
were delayed and participation of the residents in planning the town’s 
redevelopment, at least in the early stages, was not encouraged. The 
result was an early set of plans suggesting major revisions to the pre- 
disaster pattern of growth. These were bitterly rejected by the citizens as 
they returned. 


The evacuation appeared to be detrimental to the health of disaster 
victims as well. In a 1977 study of the evacuees, Gordon Milne found 
that *‘non-returned”’ victims suffered more emotional disturbance and 
psychotic disorders than those who stayed. 


Cochrane also asserts that those who stayed were materially better off 
than those that didn’t. Aid in the form of temporary repairs increased 
opportunities for high paying construction jobs and the opportunity to 
relocate within a more desirable suburb all contributed to the financial 
betterment of those who stayed. 


After 32 years, the city appears to be much in its original form. The 
major suburbs are once again intact, relatively unaffected by attempts 
from government planners to influence patterns of growth. The 
population has grown to its pre-disaster level. However, a more careful 
look reveals that nearly one half of the pre-disaster population never 
returned. Cochrane concludes that even though the visible suffering 
within Darwin has been attended to, there is quite a large population of 
victims who still suffer beyond the public view 


Teri Flynn, Office of International Affairs, HUD 








Challenge! 


Urban Policy Update 


The 1978 President’s National Urban Policy Report 


On August 16, 1978 President Carter announced the 1978 National 
Urban Policy Report and signed four Executive Orders pertaining to the 
| Urban Policy. 


§ The Report, mandated by the 1970 Housing and Urban Development 
Act, is the fourth such report transmitted from the President to Con- 
gress. The next Report is due in 1980. 


The Report differs from the three earlier ones in emphasizing the trends 
affecting urban areas rather than the Nation as a whole. This was the 
intent of Congress in amending the Act in 1977 to designate this biennial 
report as the *‘National Urban Policy Report’’ rather than as previously 
the **Report on Urban Growth.”’ It also reflects the Administration’s 
conviction that a sharper focus on urban development issues is more 
useful to Congress than the general descriptive material submitted by 
previous Administrations. 


This Report outlines the urban policy process, summarizes the views 

S presented at citizen and corporate forums held throughout the country, 
and presents much of the data and analysis needed by urban policy- 
makers. The Report is divided as follows: 


e@ Part I briefly describes the process of American urbanization leading 
to the present stage of urban development. 


@ Part I] summarizes changing population shifts and economic activity 
and the effect on the economic and social fabric of the Nation’s urban 
communities. 


@ Part III discusses the changes in the availability of energy and other 
resources, lifestyle, and the economy that affect the Nation’s present 
and future development. 


@ Part IV focuses upon the economic problems of **communities in 
transition.” 


@ Part V describes the efforts of each level of government to influence 
the investment decisions of the private sector. 


@ Part VI summarizes the process of elucidating a national urban 

policy — both its interagency and public consultation aspects, the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the Administration’s urban policy principles and 
objectives, and the strategies recommended by the Urban Regional 
Policy Group (URPG) and the President in March 1977. 


Relationship of Biennial Report to the URPG’s New Partnership to 
Conserve America’s Communities 


The policy recommendations in the Urban Regional Policy Group Re- 
port have been incorporated in the Biennial Report with only marginal 
changes. These policies provide the framework for the development of 
the four Executive Orders signed by the President on August 16. They 
also guide the program revisions and the urban policy legislative initia- 
tives inthe President’s message to the Congress. 


The four Executive Orders signed by the President are: 


Urban and Community Impact Analyses — These will identify as- 
pects of proposed Federal policies that may adversely affect communi- 
ties. HUD’s Urban Policy Office, under the direction of Assistant 
Secretary Robert C. Embry, Jr. and Deputy Assistant Marshall Kaplan 
has been requested by the White House to prepare analyses for programs 
involving more than one Federal agency. 


Federal Space Management — The General Services Administration is 
directed whenever possible to locate Federal offices and other facilities 
in urban areas in order to make the most use of existing urban resources. 


Federal Procurement in Labor Surplus Areas — This order directs 
executive agencies to emphasize procurement set-asides in labor surplus 
areas in order to promote the development of business opportunities in 
such areas. 


Interagency Coordinating Council ([ACC) — The Council's purpose 
is to improve the delivery of Federal programs to communities through 
interagency coordination of the implementation of Federal urban and 
regional policy. HUD Assistant Secretary Lawrence B. Simons will 
represent HUD on the Council, which is to be composed of the Cabinet 
Departments, the Environmental Protection Agency, the Community 
Services Administration, the General Services Administration, the 
Small Business Administration, ACTION and others as designated by 
the President. 


Status of the Urban Policy Legislation 


Two of HUD’s five major urban policy legislative initiatives, the **Liv- 
able Cities’’ and the **Neighborhood Self-Help”’ bills, seem likely to be 
enacted during this Congressional session. Although HUD’s appropria- 
tion bill, which came before the full committee on July 31 does not 
include funds for these programs, supplemental appropriations will be 
sought to provide funding for both. Program development will begin 
this Fall for both programs in HUD’s Office of Neighborhoods, Volun- 
tary Associations, and Consumer Protection. 


Section 312 Housing Rehabilitation Loans Program is now in conter- 
ence for the reconciling of minor differences in funding contained in the 
House and Senate bills. 


Consideration of the State Incentive Grant Program and the National 
Development Bank will continue in the next Congressional session. 


Joan Allman 
Urban Policy Staff, HUD 








Challenge! 


Lines & Numbers 


County Government Finances in 1976 


The revenue of the 3,044 county governments in the United States 
totaled $37.8 billion in fiscal year 1976, while expenditures totaled 
$38.4 billion. Intergovernmental revenue provided $16.7 billion of 44. | 
percent of all general revenue. Grants and shared tax amounts from the 
States, including certain Federal aid channeled through the States, 
provided $13.2 billion or 78.9 percent of all Intergovernmental aid. 
Direct Federal aid to county governments totaled $2.9 billion in fiscal 
year 1976, of which $1.6 billion, or 9.7 percent of county 
intergovernmental revenue, was in the form of General Revenue 
Sharing Grants. County-imposed taxes produced $14.1 billion in fiscal 
year 1976 or about 38.2 percent of all general revenue of county 
governments. Property taxes continued as the dominant tax source, 
supplying $11.6 billion or 31.4 percent of general revenue. 


Public welfare, education, hospitals and highways, were the leading 
county functions in terms of expenditures and together accounted for 
55.1 percent of the total. County spending for public welfare tended to 


be concentrated in States where counties administer major assistance 
and general relief programs. Similarly, county spending for education 
was relatively high in those States where counties directly administer 
local public schools. 


When county financial data are aggregated by population size the 
financial burdens of the 109 largest urban counties become more 
apparent. This group includes counties of 300,000 or more population. 
When this group is compared to the 2,700 counties with 100,000 or less 
population, on a per capita basis, the disproportionate incidence of 
property taxes as the principal revenue source and the burdens of public 
welfare, hospitals and police protection emerge. 

Per capita revenues from property taxes were 77 percent higher in the 
largest counties and per capita expenditures 230 percent higher for 
public welfare, 90 percent higher for police protection and 48 percent 
higher for hospitals. By contrast, per capita education expenditures were 
26 percent lower and highway expenditures 36 percent lower. 





County Government Revenue - FY 1976 





Item 


Amount Percent 


(Millions of Dollars) 


$37,785 
36,942 
16,677 
2,911 
1,612 
13,156 
20,265 
14,130 
11,582 
2,548 
6,135 


Revenue, Total 
General Revenue 
Intergovernmental 
From Federal Government 
General Revenue 
From State Government 
General Revenue From Own Sources 
Taxes 
Property 
Other 
Charges and Miscellaneous 
Utility, Liquor Store and Employee 
Retirement Revenues 


100.0 
97.8 
44.1 

hak 
4.3 
34.8 
53.6 
37.4 
30.7 
6.7 
16.2 


843 


Source: County Government Finances in 1975-76, 
GF 76 No. 8, Bureau of the Census. 





Amount Percent 


(Millions of Dollars) 





Expenditures, Total 
General Expenditure 
Public Welfare 
Education 

Hospitals 

Highways 

General Control 

Police Protection 

Health 

Correction 

Financial Adm. 

General Public Buildings 
Interest on General Debt 
All Other 

Utility, Liquor Store and Employee 

Retirement Expenditures 


38,397 
37,478 
7,079 
5,996 
3,860 
a3 
2,282 
1,721 
1,684 
1,110 
980 
960 
896 
TE 


100.0 
97.6 
18.4 
15.6 
10.1 


919 


Prepared by Robert Ryan 
Office of Management Information, HUD 
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